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with her work that the most famous 
old EngHsh gardens were thrown open 
to her to paint in. 

Having painted a series of pictures 
of EngHsh gardens, this artist, who had 
exhibited American gardens in London, 
again came to New York and exhibited 
her EngHsh garden pictures here, with 
the result that she held the most suc- 
cessful "one-man'' show of the year, 
selling no less than twenty-eight paint- 



ings out of her exhibition. Fortunate- 
ly The Lotus had had some of the pic- 
tures photographed before they were 
placed on view, and is thus able to il- 
lustrate this article with them. It hap- 
pens that one of the Nash drawings 
gives a view of the exterior of the great 
hall of Penshurst, while one of Miss 
Carlisle's subjects is the garden in the 
Penshurst moat, and the pictures form 
an admirable pair. 



THE ROMANTIC STORY OF PENSHURST 



TO give an idea of the importance 
of Penshurst, it is only necessary to 
state that the moat garden, or at least 
the moat itself, may have been just 
where .it is now at the time of William 
the Conqueror, who landed in England 
in 1066. Such antiquity staggers the 
imagination of an American to whom 
a house a hundred years old seems 
venerable and a Washington's head- 
quarters ancient. 

Considering the antiquity of the 
place, it is perhaps not so remarkable 
that the lives of its lords, and the deaths 
of some of them, in battle and on the 
scaffold, are so closely interwoven with 
events in English history. In the time 
of William the Conqueror the forti- 
fied house in this place was occupied 
by a family, named after it Pen-ches- 
ter (the castle on the hill). Under Hen- 
ry III. and Edward I., Sir Stephen de 
Penchester was Constable of Dover 
Castle and Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. The effigy of this Knight, de- 
faced by age, lies in Penshurst Church, 
which, ''for the good of his soul,'' he 
founded. During the reign of Edward 
III., Sir John de Pulteney, who had 
acquired Penshurst from an owner 



through the female line, received a 
license to crenellate Penshurst, in other 
words to make it stronger, which was 
rendered necessary by the disturbed 
state of the period. This license to 
crenellate is preserved in the great 
Roll of the Pipe', so that we are en- 
abled to conclude that existing por- 
tions of Penshurst were erected be- 
tween 1 34 1 and i35o, the latter being 
the year of Sir John's death. 

What makes this record so interes- 
ting is the fact that part of the crenella 
tion, the indentations or notches along 
the top of the wall, characteristic of 
ancient battlements, can be seen in 
the picture, which also shows the pure 
old English Gothic style of the struc- 
ture. The Gothic style, as practised 
in early English ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, is considered the purest basis 
for Anglican church architecture in 
the United States. By a similar pro- 
cess of reasoning the secular Gothic 
manner, as it may be designated, and 
as it was applied in the design of an- 
cient English houses or castles, like 
Penshurst, is the base from which the 
American country houses of Gothic 
design may be said to have been de- 
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PENSHURST, KENT 
Lord de L'Isle and Dudley 

This is a representation of the exterior of the great 
hall at Penshurst, the antiquity of which is sugges- 
ted by the costumes, the cross-bow practice of some 
of the men shown in the picture and by the man on 
horseback who evidently has just returned from 
hawking and is telling of the exploits of his bird. 
''Awfully swell ! " was the exclamation of. a promi- 
nent New York architect, when he saw this example 
of pure English Gothic; and he pointed out how 
logically the motive was developed in a facade in 
which the architect had to express all structural 
problems which can be side-stepped in the present 
era of steel-construction. Everything is well pro- 
portioned ; the tower and buttresses are especially 
well composed. Architect and builder were en- 
gaged in something of which they had perfect knowl- 
edge and were not attempting to impose upon. the 
structure an exotic decoration to which it did not 
lend itself. 

We have copied our Gothic country houses from 
England, but rarely have followed so pure a model 
as Penshurst, which, in spite of the crenellation 
dating from the time of Edward III, is almost eccle- 
siastical in effect. 
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WATERSTONE, DORSETSHIRE 
Earl of Ilchester 

This is a purely ornamental Italian renaissance 
screen, an example of the decoration of a flat wall 
surface that was built long before the ornate screen 
was applied. For the house is an old English struc- 
ture, while the screen shows successively from the 
bottom up, the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian orders 
freely treated. 

It is fortunate that Joseph Nash executed his draw- 
ing early in the last century, for in i863 Waterstone 
was seriously injured by fire. The sculptured coat- 
of-arms over the entrance is gone and the doorway 
is blocked up. The fantastically trimmed yew trees, 
which add so much to the quaint aspect of the scene, 
are no more. 
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rived. Doubtless there are in America, 
and especially in the older states, many 
little Penshursts, more or less dis- 
guised, not to say debased, by archi- 
tectural vagaries. For Penshurst, by 
reason of its purity of style, has, in 
spite of its battlements, a touch of the 
ecclesiastical. In this country we are 
not apt to carry out a building in the 
pure style; rather to seek a mixture 
that makes for variety. Yet Penshurst, 
by reason of its purity, is interesting 
to study as forming a basis of that pure 
English Gothic which we adapt to the 
different conditions imposed by time, 
location, scene, climate and, probably, 
ignorance. 

The illustration represents the ex- 
terior of the great hall, which is re- 
markable even for old England. It is 
part of the original mansion at Pens- 
hurst, for its mouldings and other de- 
tails as well agree with the time of 
Edward III. A superb open timber 
roof springs from a series often quaint- 
ly-carved oaken corbels, representing 
human figures, and carved in life-size. 
''Such a timber roof and mouldings,'' 
says Parker, ''are not to be found any- 
where out of England.'' In the deco- 
rated tracery of the windows of this 
hall are a square opening in the heads 
with foliations, "a variety peculiar to 
Kent;" and the windows are crossed 
by embattled transoms. 

But what strikes, the visitor as its 
most ancient feature is, in the center 
of the hall, the original hearth with 
its hugh andirons or fire-dogs, for, 
holding the great burning logs of 
wood. There is no chimney. For the 
smoke from the fire, without any arti- 
ficial aid, whatsoever, is drawn up- 
wards towards the lofty roof, through 



which it originally escaped by a smoke- 
turret or louvre, and even now by an 
opening. We have steam, hot-water 
and furnaces for warming rooms, but 
it is doubtful if any method more ef- 
fective than this open center fire could 
be devised for heating this great hall. 
One thing is certain — it is most pic- 
turesque. "Me thinks one sees the huge 
flames of the fire in the center of the 
old Hall at Penshurst curl cheerily up- 
wards, casting as they ascend a red 
glow over the rafters of its roof, and 
lighting up the merry faces of the was- 
sailers. Anon the blaze gleams fitfully 
upon the armour, and warms up the 
old war-banners that hang fading on 
the walls." 

In old English structures the large 
fire of wood logs burning in the cen- 
ter of the hall continued in use long 
after the introduction of fireplaces and 
chimneys in the other chambers of 
the mansion. In these are many fire- 
places and chimneys of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, but they were 
not used in the great halls before the 
fifteenth century. The ancient louvre 
of the hall at Penshurst has been re- 
moved, but the place it occupied in 
the center of the roof is discernible in 
the difference in the colour of the tiles. 
This is said to be the only great hall 
in England in which the huge fire 
burns, as of yore, in the middle of the 
floor, and one can well imagine the 
depth and richness of the colouring 
taken on by the timbers and the tiles 
between which, for centuries, the 
smoke has found its outlet. 

The interior of the great hall at Pens- 
hurst not only shows what were the do- 
mestic arrangements of a noble man- 
sion five hundred years ago, but how. 
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in spite of having no longer any do- 
mestic purpose to serve, they still sur- 
vive as part of the interior plan of mod- 
ern country houses. Take, for example, 
the raised platform found at the end of 
great halls and even of only fairly large 
entrance halls in modern country resi- 
dences, from w^hich leads the stairway 
to the upper part of the mansion. At 
Penshurst the origin of this is seen at 
the upper end of the hall in the dais 
or raised platform, where the lord of 
the mansion, his family and guests sat 
in days when the proudest members of 
the nobility ate their meals in the great 
hall with the servants, there being 
ranged along the sides of the lower end 
of the hall, oaken tables and benches 
for the domestics and retainers or 
guests of their class. At Penshurst the 
ancient tressels or logs of these side 
tables have decorated mouldings, but 
the table on the dais is not so old, being 
of the Elizabethan type and long and 
narrow. For it was the medieval cus- 
tom for the table on the dais to be occu- 
pied at one side only, no one sitting 
with his back to the hall, that side of 
the table being left open in order that 
the servants could have free access to 
it and set down the dishes without fear 
of dropping grease on the dresses of 
the ladies, or the velvet coats of the 
gentlemen, costumes being far more 
costly articles in those days than now. 
Usually there was a side-board or buf- 
fet, for the display of the beautifully- 
designed and valuable plate of the man- 
sion. At Penshurst this has been re- 
moved to the upper end of the hall, but 
the doors communicating between the 
dais and the sollar and cellar remain 
and are still in use. 

In its way then, the great hall here, 



as it did in medieval times, still forms 
the center of the establishment. For 
leading off the dais or upper end the 
doors gave access to the apartments of 
the lord and his family; access to the 
servant's rooms being obtained from 
the opposite or lower end of the hall. 
To understand the distinction between 
"cellar'' and ''sollar,'' the doors from 
the dais led to two chambers, one over 
the other; the lower one the cellar, the 
upper one the sollar. It was from the 
sollar that the lord descended with his 
family into the hall, the sollar being, so 
to speak, the ''green room" of theman- 
sion. The stone vault, of Edward IITs 
day, of the great ancient cellar at Pens- 
hurst remains, but one-half of the old 
cellar has been converted into a ser- 
vant's hall. The other half is divided 
by modern partitions into two smaller 
cellars. 

Occupying a lofty position at the 
lower end of the hall, and facing the 
dais, is the music gallery, another fea- 
ture copied into modern houses that 
have a great hall or a private art gallery 
at times given over to entertainments. 
Opposite the porch or ground en- 
trance is another porch and doorway. 
This opens into the servant's court at 
the back of the hall . Beyond a passage 
at the lower end of the hall are three 
doorways. One leads to the ancient 
• buttery, from where the beer and other 
drinks were given out; another to the 
pantry, for the distribution of the bread 
and other provisions, excepting the 
meat, which last came direct from the 
kitchen into the hall, along a passage 
still leading between the buttery and 
pantry. In old views of Penshurst is 
seen a kitchen court at this end of the 
hall, but the kitchen where the great 
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WATER GARDEN AT PENSHURST CASTLE 
Lord de L'Isle and Dudley 

For many centuries Penshurst Castle, which is the 
property of Lord de L'Isle and Dudley, has figured 
in English history. This will readily be clear from 
the statement that there was a fortified house here 
at the time of William the Conqueror. 
Of this few, if any, traces remain, but even the 
present structure dates back to 1341; and it is not 
unlikely that the moat in which the water garden 
is planted, was dug at that time. Here lived that 
Duke of Buckingham, who died on the scaffold by 
order of Richard III; here a sister of Queen Eliza- 
beth's favourite, the Earl of Leicester, dispensedhos- 
pitality; here dwelt several generations of that 
gracious and romantic family, the Sidneys. But 
this and more will be found in the narrative that 
accompanies these pictures. 

The garden consists of water lilies and nymphae, 
planted in pots with slender wire-work around 
them for protection. The moat is surrounded by 
an orchard which, in turn, is edged by an ancient 
hedge of yew. Then there is a long border oJF roses 
on a terrace formed by a high wall and backing up 
against the chapel. 
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CRANBOURNE, DORSETSHIRE 
Marquis of Salisbury 

The Salisbury family take their second title of Vis- 
count Cranbourne from this place, which is of high 
antiquity, having been famous in Saxon and Nor- 
man times for its monastery, chase and lords. Cran- 
bourne is still the capital of a hunt to which it gives 
its name. 

It is the porch of the mansion that is represented 
in the picture. On the lower steps are three child- 
ren. Above stands a lady who is watching them 
and there are figures on the stone platform and in 
the loggia. The arcade of this loggia is an elabor- 
ation of the Doric order — that free treatment of 
the classic which we speak of as Italian renaissance. 
The fact is that this ornate porch is an Italian ren- 
aissance projection placed against an old English 
wall, for the windows, roof and chimneys are Eng- 
lish. The fenestration, by the way, is nicely pro- 
portioned. Since many things in the United States 
have come by evolution from English prototypes, 
it is likely that places like Cranbourne are respon- 
sible for the mingling of English and renaissance 
not infrequently introduced in the architecture of 
our country-seats. 
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feasts used to be cooked has long since 
perished. 

As will be seen a little later on, 
Queen Elizabeth had reason for visit- 
ing Penshurst. She herself is said to 
have presented to the establishment 
the furniture which is in the room she 
occupied. 

I have said that Penshurst was close- 
ly interwoven with events in English 

history. 

Tread 

As with a pilgrim's reverential thoughts 
The groves of Penshurst. Sidney there 

was born. 
Sidney, than whom no greater, braver man 
His own delightful genius ever feign'd, 
Illustrating the groves of Arcady 
With courteous courage and with loyal love. 

But even before the Sidneys sat at 
Penshurst things were being done by 
the lords of the place and Fate was 
meting out to them rewards, happy or 
tragic. The great Duke of Bedford 
owned the place until his death in the 
fourteenth year of Henry VTs reign. 
His brother, who succeeded, was that 
Duke of Gloucester who, for twenty- 
five years, was Protector and Govern- 
or of the realm. Henry VI granted 
Penshurst to his cousin, Humphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who 
was slain in battle, at Northampton, 
1460. His son and heir, at that time 
only five years of age, eventually was 
beheaded at Salisbury, by Richard III. 
(''Off with his head; so much for 
Buckingham.'') He was succeeded at 
Penshurst by his oldest son, Edward, 
who had his head chopped oflF by 
Henry VIII. Edward VI gave the es- 
tate to Sir Ralph Fane, who was slain 
on Tower Hill ; and then Edward granted 
Penshurst to one of the heroes of Flod- 
den Field — Sir William Sidney. His 
son and successor. Sir Henry Sidney, 



married the Lady Mary Dudley, sister 
of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Queen 
Elizabeth's favourite, which would 
readily account for the royal lady's 
visits. Sir Henry Sidney died in iSgy, 
when the celebrated Sir Phillip Sidney, 
who was killed at the battle of Zutphen 
not many months after his father's 
death, became lord of Penshurst, where 
he is supposed to have been born. His 
sister, Mary, is celebrated in the Ar- 
cadia and in the famous epitaph': 

'' Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother; 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair and learn'd, and good as she. 
Time shalt throw a dart at thee.' ' 

It was Dorothy Sidney who became 
a reigning beauty at sixteen and whom 
the poet Waller, having fallen in love 
with her at first sight, immortalised as 
" Sacharissa.'' The passion was not 
reciprocated and was discouraged by 
the lady's parents . But no rebuffs pre- 
vented the poet from addressing to the 
proud beauty the series of love lyrics 
which, celebrating her as ''Sacharissa'' 
have made her name a synonym for 
every conceivable charm of person and 
of mind. In the Penshurst grounds is 
still pointed out the spot on which the 
lover for the last time knelt at the feet 
of the obdurate fair. At Queen Anne's 
court Dorothy's charm was still the 
theme of the grand old ladies. ''To 
us," they said, ' 'who have seen Sacha- 
rissa, her graceful motion and her win- 
ning attraction, the finest women now- 
a-days are merely pretty girls;" and 
Waller long haunted the scenes conse- 
crated by the divinity he worshipped. 

Many still haunt them ; and well may 
Penshurst haunt these pages of The 
Lotus. For centuries its pure style 
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of English Gothic has been a model 
and an inspiration; its interior shows 
us the mode of life prevalent in Olde 
England before the new world even 
was thought of; and its traditions give 
one an idea of how closely bound up 
with the history of the country are the 
mansions that have survived the vicissi- 
tudes of war and the slower but dead- 
lier sieges of time. It is within less 



than forty years of six centuries that 
the stones of the hearth in the great 
hall were first warmed by fire, and its 
smoke rose in wreaths to the opening 
in the roof. On that hearth a fire burns 
today and its smoke floats upward 
without aid of flue or chimney. Great 
hall, dais, moat and battlement— there 
they are. So is Penshurst. 



CRANBOURNE, THE SEAT OF THE SALISBURY FAMILY 



LIKE Penshurst, Cranbourne, from 
which the Salisbury family derives 
its second title. Viscount Cranbourne, 
dates back to the early English Gothic 
but later on, it was thickly ornament- 
ed in the style of the Italian renais- 
sance as aff^ected in England. The pic- 
ture, as pointed out in the description, 
shows an Italian porch put on to an 
old English home, and ofl^ers one of 
those early mixtures of styles that has 
so often been copied or adapted in this 
country. A writer, in commenting on 
Nash's drawing of the Cranbourne 
porch, says he thinks that, sometimes, 
the artist trusted to his memory to fill 
in details, since the windows are rep- 
resented in the drawing as with single 
mullions, whereas they are in reality 
divided by double ones. Nash, by the 
way, also drew the front garden with 
its terrace, which, like the porch, is 
considered one of the most ''tasteful 
and elegant remains of the Elizabeth- 
an style.'' 

Cranbourne is the capital of a hunt, 
to w^iich it gives its name; and it is a 
place of high antiquity, already famous 
in the Saxon and Norman times for 
its monastery, chase and lords. In- 
deed while the royal and celebrated 



chase remained with the lords of the 
manor, Cranbourne was the residence 
of the kings during their sojourn for 
the purpose of hunting, and the chase 
court was held in the hall of this man- 
sion. Underneath this hall is an apart- 
ment now used as a kitchen; with a 
ground roof supported upon two pil- 
lars, and at the east end of the kitchen 
is a small dark chamber, called the 
dungeon, in which, it is said, offenders 
against the chase laws were formerly 
confined. So closely bound up with 
Cranbourne are the traditions of this 
chase. 

Considerable inconvenience may 
result from treating a lady with scorn 
and then, having her become the wife 
of your over-lord. Should any one be 
disposed to dispute this proposition, 
he may become convinced of its cor- 
rectness by reading of an incident in 
the early history of Cranbourne. In 
Saxon times namely, the place was 
famous for its Lord Ailward, of the 
pale complexion, who was of the fami- 
ly of Edward the Elder. He had a grand- 
son, Brictric, who ultimately succeed- 
ed him; and this Brictric, according 
to the chroniclers, was sent as Am- 
bassador from King Edward the Con- 



